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DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE APPROPRIATIONS FOR 1952 


TUESDAY, AUGUST 14 1951 


Unitep Srates SENATE, 
SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS, 
Washington, D. C. 

The subcommittee met at 2 p. m., pursuant to recess, in room 224, 
Senate Office Building, Hon. Joseph é O’Mahoney, (chairman of the 
subcommittee) presiding. 

Present: Senators O’Mahoney, Chavez, Maybank, Hill, Bridges, 
Saltonstall, Knowland, and Thye. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE AIR FORCE 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY 


STATEMENTS OF HON. THOMAS K, FINLETTER, SECRETARY OF 
THE AIR FORCE; HON. JOHN A. McCONE, UNDER SECRETARY 
OF THE AIR FORCE; GEN. HOYT S. VANDENBERG, CHIEF 
OF STAFF, UNITED STATES AIR FORCE; LT. GEN. C. B. STONE III, 
DEPUTY CHIEF OF STAFF, COMPTROLLER, UNITED STATES AIR 
FORCE; MAJ. GEN. W. E. TODD, ASSISTANT FOR PROGRAMING, 
DEPUTY CHIEF OF STAFF, OPERATIONS, UNITED STATES AIR 
FORCE, AND BRIG. GEN. MANUEL J. ASENSIO, DIRECTOR OF 
THE BUDGET, DEPUTY CHIEF OF STAFF, COMPTROLLER, UNITED 
STATES AIR FORCE 


FORMULATION OF BUDGET POLICY 


Senator O’Manonry. I may say, Mr. Secretary and General 
Vandenberg, that the committee has come to the general conclusion 
that detailed examination of these estimates is not likely to produce 
a great deal of valuable information for the committee because, after 
all is said and done, your judgment of what must be expended in the 
national defense in detail is much more important than ours. 

But the committee will need to know more than it does know about 
the general objectives of military expenditure. 

I bave been impressed by the fact that since the beginning of these 
hearings the witnesses who have appeared, without exception, have 
been defending or advocating a budget which was, so to speak, laid 
in their laps. 

You will recall that in the opening session of the hearings it was 
revealed to us by Secretary Lovett that the various branches of the 
armed services, when originally called upon to submit estimates, asked 
for appropriations of $104 billion and that within the Department of 
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Defense those estimates were cut down to $60,650,000,000. That was 
6 months ago. 

The situation now is very different from what it was at that time. 
We hear talk and read stories published in the newspapers about what 
the Pentagon stand is, and that does not come to us from the lips of 
the witnesses who appear here because, of course, they are, as I say, 
sustaining the program that was approved by the General Staff and 
the Secretaries 6 months ago. 

These news stories are based upon projections of what is to happen 
in the future. 

The supplemental deficiency bill which is likely to come—and which 
must come indeed because of the expenditures of material and money 
in Korea—before the two Houses, is now under consideration by the 
Armed Services Committees. 

With regard to the public works authorizations, although the 
budget which was submitted to us in January contained a general 
estimate of about $4 billion for public works, that is not included in 
the bill now before us as passed by the Senate. There is nothing in 
this bill to pay for the expenditures in Korea. 

The matériel and equipment that has gone into the Korean War 
has been taken from our supplies. 

We have had some estimates submitted by General Moore, on the 
basis of information rather than in the detailed study, that if the 
Korean War were to continue on the minimum basis through 1952 
it would probably cost in the neighborhood of $4 billion more, but that 
if it were to continue on a maximum basis it would cost about $5 
billion. 

Congress does not know as yet what the final judgment will be with 
respect to military aid abroad and with respect to economic aid. 
Of course, we know nothing as yet definitely about expenditures that 
will be made for bases abroad. That is a very broad and important 
subject. 

So, in opening this hearing, I wondered if it would not be possible 
for you, Mr. Secretary, to present to the committee your judgment 
with respect to the over-all picture, what is ahead of us; what pos- 
sibilities are there to expand the Air Force; what are the needs for 
bases. 

I ask these questions because, when all is said and done, the tax bill 
which is now drafted or amended in the Senate Committee on Finance, 
is the bill which will or will not bring in the receipts to the Federal! 
Government in sufficient amount to pay as we go or to create a deficit, 
provided the expenditures are there. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. Would the Senator accept a very mild sug- 
gestion? 

Senator O’Manoney. Sure. 

Senator Satronstauu. The long-range intentions of the Air Force, 
it seems to me, are the important things. 

Senator O’Manonery. Not only of the Air Force, Senator, but of 
all of tne departments. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. Because General Vandenberg says that it is 
a shoestring air force, and I think it was Mr. Finletter or General 
Marshall who said that it was an interim air force. 

Senator O’Manoney. I was going to ask that before these sessions 
on the Air Force are closed, you let us know how much of the money 
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appropriated for the fiscal year 1951, including the supplemental, has 
been obligated, how much of it has been expended, so that we will 
know what the carry-over is, how long you expect it will take to 
expend it all, and then likewise with respect to the fiscal year 1952 
for what period you expect to obligate the funds you are asking for, 
and how rapidly and in what period of time you think they w ill be 
expended. 

I ask that because we know that much of the money which is being 
appropriated in this bill is for future expenditure in months and some- 
times in the next fiscal year it will not be laid up. 


ELIMINATION OF CONTRACT AUTHORIZATION BY CONGRESS 


We have abandoned, that is, the Congress has abandoned the old 
contract authorization theory. I think that it was a mistake to this 
extent: that it distorted the fiscal picture of the Government because 
the appropriation does not on its face carry the knowledge that it is 
not to be expended within a given fiscal year, but in some future year, 
and with that knowledge being lacking the ordinary Members of 
Congress who do not sit in the committee naturally get an incorrect 
picture of what the fiscal situation is. 

Now, Senator Saltonstall, I was going to say to these gentlemen, 
as I have said to the Navy and to the Army, that we intend to close 
the hearings with the request that the Joint Chiefs appear befere us 
and tell us the long-range program and what they are doing toward 
balancing the various arms of the service; that is, the theory upon 
which they have been working. 

With that much longer speech than I had intended to make, Mr. 
Secretary, may I invite you to open the hearing with such statement 
as you care to make. 


TOTAL 1952 BUDGET ESTIMATES 


Secretary Finuterrer. Mr. Chairman, I am appearing in support of 
the requested appropriation of the Air Force for the fiscal year 1952 
except for the public works and the acquisition and construction of 
real property. 

You can see from this chart that the figure is $19,784,000,000. I 
don’t think it would be especially profitable to you if I were to discuss 
the details on that chart at any length. 

I would like to take advantage of your suggestion and talk in more 
general terms not alone about what the Air Force is going to do with 
this money, but also about how the Air Force stands today and where 
it is going with this money, and what its long-term purposes are. 

I have certain charts here which, with your permission, I would 
like to show, but before I get to those charts I would like to speak in 

rather general terms about the future of the Air Force. 


95-WING PROGRAM 


The money we are asking for will be spent, in the main, in the fiscal 
year 1952. We are calling for a 95-wing program by the end of the 
fiscal year 1952. Now; I call to your attention that there is a certain 
inconsistency in that statement that I have just made because what 
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you spend in the fiscal year 1952 does not produce its most important 
results during that fiscal year. 

Roughly speaking, I think one may say that what is authorize in 
eo fiscal year will produce its effects in about 2 years. 

, therefore, when we think of the money we shall ask for in this 
fiscal year, we really should be thinking of the kind of Air Force we 
want in mid-1954 and beyond. 

The chairman referred to a supplemental request for funds in this 
fiscal year. It would follow, I think quite logically, from what I have 
just said, that there will be a need, in my opinion, for a supplemental 
request from the Air Force for funds in 1952 which will be directly 
related to mid-1954. 

MAIN FUNCTIONS 


Now, in the charts that I hope to be allowed to discuss with the 
committee, I am hoping to go into some detail as to the three main 
functions of the Air Force. The principle which I[ think should be 
insisted on by us in the executive branch and I think also, if I may 
say so, by the Congress, is that the Air Force and the other services 
should come up with a statement of proposed forces which should be 
projected about 2 years ahead and should be very definitely related 
to certain functions that have to be performed by these forces at the 
end of the 2-year period. 

Those functions are really matters of basic policy, and I would like 
to suggest to you the basic policy of the Air Force in this regard. 

It is that we must have in being and ready to go an Air Force of such 
power that it will be the maximum deterrent to war. That is the 
first and guiding poligy in the composition of our forces. 

Secondly, if we fail in that great objective, we shall have a sufficient 
force that will save the country from disaster. 

Now, I want to point out the negative aspects of that policy. I 
don’t have: to point out the affirmative aspects. I take it they are 
self-evident. 

But there are certain negative implications in what I have just said. 

We believe that we cannot afford now to build up a standing military 
establishment which will be able to fight the war through. We believe 
that any such military establishment would run into fantastic sums of 
money and would be a drain on the economy which the country should 
not be asked to try to bear. So, therefore, we have arranged the 
functions of the armed services in certain priorities. 

At the very top priorities we have put those which will be capable 
of delivering the most devastating blow to any enemy who might 
choose to attack us hoping that with knowledge of this fact the 
enemy wouldn’t attack us. This runs through all of our thinking. 


PREVENTION OF DISASTER 


Part of this aim, of course, must be the prevention of disaster, as I 
said; and when I say, “prevention of disaster,” I mean not just with 
reference to the United States, but I mean also the preservation from 
invasion of certain key areas which we do not want to see invaded as 
a matter of American national policy. I am.referring to the NATO 


area. 
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So, therefore, a second part of our top priority function is to have 
forces which will convince anybody who might think of invading 
Western Europe that he cannot succeed. We are going to do our 
part, and only our part, in confronting such forces with such devas- 
tating power that an invasion of Europe would not be feasible, espe- 
cially when the defensive forces there would be supported by the 
weight of the strategic air arm. — 

Now, that in broad lines is the program that we have. You may 
ask: How is that program going to evolve over the future? I want 
to make a point which I consider of some importance, Mr. Chairman. 
I am trying to answer the question of how the Air Force is going to 
evolve over the future, by which I mean the next 5 years. 

I think the demands that are going to be made on the Air Force 
are going to become increasingly heavier. I think the kind of Air 
Force that we are going to need is going to have to grow with the 
future. It is going to have to be bigger than the force we are now 
asking for from you and considerably bigger. 

Senator O’Manonery. Before you get to the future, may I make 
this comment upon what you have already said with respect to the 
second objective, namely, to save the areas in which we are interested, 
the United States, the Western Hemisphere, I suppose, and the 
NATO countries, from attack. 

Now, how can we possibly do that against an attack that may be 
contemplated in the immediate future with what is contemplated 
in this budget? 

The maneuvers of the Soviet forces, with ground armies immediately 
east of free Europe, are a sufficient indication, are they not, that if a 
ground invasion were started before General Eisenhower succeeded 
in organizing Western Europe, there is little that can now be done to 
prevent the western movement of those troops once they are launched. 

Secretary Finuetrrer. There is little that can be done immediately 
on the spot, Mr. Chairman, obviously, until the NATO powers get 
their defenses built in Europe. The existing power of the Russians 
is such that it would be probably impossible to hold them were it not 
for one factor, and that is that at the moment the United States 
ro a great superiority in atomic weapons and in the ability to deliver 
them. 

Senator O’Manoney. “This whole program that you have described, 
then, is based upon the assumption that our present superiority in 
the atomic power picture and in our capacity to deliver atomic power 
is so great that at this time the Soviets do not want to launch an 
attack? 

Secretary Frnterter. Well, that is.our hope. I wouldn’t say that 
our program is based on that premise. It is our hope that the 
power 

INTERIM BUDGET 


Senator O’Manoney. I say that with respect to this budget the 
budget theory upon which we are operating is based upon the assump- 
tion that the Russians will not do that because otherwise you are 
not prepared, or we are not prepared. 

Secretary Frntetter. Well, in a sense, Senator, yes; but in another 
sense I wouldn’t quite subscribe to all of your statement. 
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In the first place, this budget that we are building now, as Senator 
Saltonstall has said, is an interim budget. It is intended to create a 
certain force by the end of the fiscal year 1952, but also it is intended 
to be an interim base from which to proceed further. 

Secondly, as far as the assumption that there would be no attack 
on the NATO countries during this period goes, I wouldn’t say that 
it is anything more than our devout hope that that will not happen. 

We are not by any means entirely unprepared for such an attack; 
that is, we in the United States, because we would have a power of 
retaliation which would be most considerable. 

Senator O’Manonery. Yes; with that I agree from what has been 
presented to this committee on and off the record. 

But when we talk about having a 95-group Air Force by the end of 
1952, we are talking about a condition that will not arise until the 
expiration of 10 months from the period in which we are now talking 
about the appropriation. 

Secretary Finuerrer. That is correct, sir. 

Senator O’Manoney. That is the reason why I said that we are 
assuming that in that 10-month period an attack will not be launched 
because of our atomic superiority. 

Secretary Finterrer. Well, I don’t mea to-—— 

Senator O’Mauonery. That is all right. I am just seeking informa- 
tion. 

Secretary Finterrer. I don’t mean to be contentious. 

Senator oO Manoney. I am not, either. I am only making these 
statements in order to get the information for the members of the 
committee. I await instruction, Mr. Secretary. 


EXPANDED WING PROGRAM 


Secretary Finterrer. We have at the present time in being 87 
wings, and the jump from there to 95 is numerically not so great. 
But qualitatively, of course, it is important. 

The point I want to make is that at the present moment we are 
by no means impotent. 

Senator Know.anp. Mr. Secretary, at that point, and merely for 
clarification, Low do your 87 wings compare with the 70 groups of 
the Finletter report? You mention wings and groups. 

Secretary Finterrer. The difference between a wing and a group 
is actually small, Senator. The only difference is that a wing is a 
group plus the ground administrative personnel necessary to enable 
it to function as a unit. I think that for our purposes we can use the 
terms interchangeably. 

Senator KNow.anp. I didn’t know whether we were changing the 
yardstick. 

Secretary Fivuerrer. If I may go back to pick up a thread which I 
had in mind and which I think may bear on the Senator’s question, 
it is this: At the present time we have an Air Force which is by no 
means incapable of a very substantial assault on anybody who might 
choose to attack us. We are building toward a bigger and more 
modern Air Force by the end of mid-1952. 
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PROGRAM PLANNED FOR FUTURE 


In the forefront of our minds in our planning is the fact that we 
must think of 1954, 1955, and 1956. 

Before starting to show the charts, I would like the chairman’s 
permission to give something of a preview, as I see it, of the situation 
as it will be during those 3 years. 

As I see it, if we have the wisdom to start building now, we can 
create in 1952, I believe, a situation where the Western World will be 
very much safer than it is today, and it may even come fairly close to 
safety in absolute terms. 

By that I mean this: That insofar as Western Europe is concerned, 
if we and our allies—and they must do their share—if we and our 
allies have the wisdom and make the sacrifices, we can set up in Western 
Europe a force which can hold Western Europe and can demonstrate 
to anybody who might think of attacking us that they are not going to 
succeed. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. That is a combined force, you mean? 

Secretary Finterrer. A combined NATO force. 

We can also create as a purely United States force an air power 
which will be capable of delivering an atomic attack which will be so 
serious that anyone would be extremely unwise to subject themselves 
to that attack. They would be unwise to subject themselves to it 
because of the devastation that would be unleashed on the industry 
and on the nerve centers of their power, and, secondly because of the 
attack that could be launched against them in the tactical area and in 
the assault of ground troops across Western Europe. 

The point that I want to get over is that the power of the United 
States and of the Western World, generally, is increasing enormously. 
The bulk of that increase in power centers around atomic weapons. 

Senator MayBank. That is more or less what the chairman suggests. 

Secretary Finterrer. If we look into the future, our biggest 
problem will be to have enough of the vehicles, the airplanes, to 
carry these bombs in order to unleash that devastating attack. 
Therefore, in my opinion, we must build very heavily in the air arm in 
order that we may be sure that we do not lose this opportunity of 
putting ourselves in a position where the other fellow will very clearly 
realize that he had better lay off us. 

Senator Hiuu. In other words, what you are saying to us is this: 
That the only way we can carry the war to Russia is through the air. 
Is not that true? 

As a practical proposition, is not that the only way we can carry the 
war there? Nobody would contemplate a land invasion, and the only 
way you can really carry the war to the heart of the enemy is by air. 

Secretary Finterrer. That is definitely a very important part of 
my thinking, Senator. 

Senator MayBanx. Mr. Secre tary, could you speed up the building 
from the 87-group air force, to the 95-group air force? 

Secretary FINLETTER. Not within this period of a year. 

Senator MayBank. What I meant is with the money that you have 
now. 

Secretary Frnterrer. What I want to do is to focus our minds on 
mid-1954 and 1955. I want to say that we must start ordering now 
for what we are going to have then. I want to say that if we order now 
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what in my opinion we should order, we are going to create a position 
of strength which will be supreme. We have a great opportunity here. 

Senator Maysank. Now, is there sufficient money in the budget 
now, in the bill that is coming over, for you to do that? 

Secretary Fintettrer. No, sir; there is not. 

Senator MayBank. Well, how much money do you want? 

Secretary Finterrer. We are now requesting this figure of 
$19,784,000,000, exclusive of public works. 

But, as I say, we are now considering a subsequent request which 
has not been acted on, and I am not in a position to talk figures 
about it. 

I was attempting to follow what I think was the chairman’s wish. 

Senator MaysBank. I did not mean to interrupt the chairman. 

Secretary Fintettrer. I tried to give a broad general picture of 
where I thought the Air Force was going over thé next couple of years. 

Senator O’Mauonry. What you have already said harmonizes 
with my view of the problem. To state it more accurately, atomic 
power is our very great superiority, and it becomes greater as we make 
progress in the practical bomb and add that to our stockpile as com- 
pared with the strategic bomb 

The smaller the unit the weapon is, the more easily it is transported 
and the more effective it will be in certain areas. 

But more than that, it has its effect upon the sort of military power 
you build. If you can transport your attack against the enemy who 
launches a war more effectively by air than any other way, and as 
that becomes progressively more simple to do, the more important 
it is to concentrate on that sort of work and to forget some of the 
other operations which have been traditional. 

Secretary Fin.terrer. I wonder if with that general philosophy the 
chairman would want me to go into the discussion of specific items. 

Senator O’Manoney. I think so. I launched into this because I 
wanted it to be clearly understood that before we conclude these 
hearings, we are going to invite the Joint Chiefs of Staff and the 
Secretaries to come up and tell us about this balance that they see 
ahead of us. I think with that preliminary discussion, which is just 
a prelude, you may proceed, if you will, with your original statement. 

Secretary FINLETTER. Mr. Chairman, I think I will run through 
this quite rapidly because I believe you and the members of the 
committee are quite familiar with this. It is more or less a refresher 
statement. 

I thought you might be interested in the comparison of the 48-wing 
force with the 95-wing force. The 48-wing force is the force that we 
started off with at the beginning of the fiscal year 1951. I thought 
this might be of some interest to you in showing how the increase has 
been made. 

What I propose to do is to run quickly through these three front- 
line functions and this supporting air transport function, and talk 
a little bit about them. 

Before I do that, I would like to show you the jumps in some of the 
other vital statistics; 
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INCREASE IN MILITARY PERSONNEL 


For example, military personnel is scheduled to jump from 416,000 
to 1,061,000. Now, actually, due to efforts of the Air staff, that 
figure will probably be held down somewhat below that for the 
mid-1952 figures. 

We believe that in thinking of economy, which we must do at all 
times—not foolish economy, but trying to get the maximum out of 
the resources of the country—we must think more about manpower. 
That is very definitely Air Force policy. It isn’t just money. We 
are trying to hold our manpower requirements down. I must say 
that the Chief of Staff and the Air Staff are doing a fine job on that. 

Senator O’Manonry. May I ask a question, Mr. Secretary? 

How many assembly lines are now at work producing planes which 
fit into the program you are trying to build? 


PREPARED STATEMENT 


Secretary Finterrer. I am coming a little later to production. 
Would you prefer that I defer answering your question until then? 

Senator O’Manonry. That is all right. Let us not overlook it. 
That is all I wanted to say. 

Now, Mr. Secretary, if you have no objection, we will insert this 
prepared statement in the record. 

Secretary Finuerrer. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

(The statement referred to is as follows:) 


PREPARED STATEMENT OF SECRETARY FINLETTER 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, the 1952 Air Force budget is 
intended to provide air power for carrying out two essential tasks. First, the 
planned force will provide us and our allies with a shield behind which we and they 
will be able to assemble our common strength for the defense of freedom. Second, 
should the Soviet Union, casting aside the prudence that history counsels, challenge 
us in war, the Air Force we now propose would blunt the effectiveness of their 
attacks in the air and on the ground and help us to gain the initiative by retaliating 
in strength. 

Today in Korea the principle of collective security may be about to win a 
significant victory. We pray this will be so. But none of us here can doubt that 
the present pause in Communist aggression on that tiny peninsula is but the 
abandonment of a military plan, not of a political objective. Until we are certain 
that the appearance of peace presages real world stability, we must remain on 
guard against the possibility of further aggression. We must, therefore, pursue 
with ener:y and wisdom the great national task of building and maintaining a 
strong Defense Establishment. 

An Air Force charged with the dual tasks of preserving our security by affording 
a deterrent to war, or, if war should come, of insuring our survival and taking the 
first steps up the long road to victory is plainly difficult to plan. Such a force 
must in its very nature attempt to strike the difficult balance between full mobiliza- 
tion and eontinuing readiness. To achieve this balance the Air Force has had to 
take cognizance of three major limiting factors. I should like to discuss with you 
these limiting factors: 

The first of these is manpower. The Air Force is keenly aware that national 
defense is the sum of the efforts of all three military services, of industry and 
acriculture, and of many related economic, social, and governmental institutions. 
Manpower is the motive force in all of these. We recognize and accept our 
obli;ation to keep our calls upon manpowe: at a minimum and to utilize each 
man to the fullest. 

The second factor relates to the national economy. The Air Force is alive to 
its responsibilitv in s> guiding its procurement programs as to contribute to the 
maintenance of a healthy economy. We must maintain a healthy economy. 
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The productivity of our industry, the supply of raw materials, the capacity of 
our transportation system have each been examined serupulously by the Air 
Force toward the end of reducing to a minimum all likely dislocations to the 
civilian economy. To this end we are buying carefully, always calculating the 
possible impact of these purchases on the industrial mechanism. Our policy 
has been to encourage the expansion of plant facilities in preference to stockpiling. 

The third factor is our national resources. Our Nation may well have to 
maintain its defenses in a high state of readiness for a long time. Just what 
limitations there may be on the material resources of this country it is impossible 
to forecast with accuracy. It is clear, nonetheless, that great prudence must be 
exercised in the expenditure of our resources. We must derive from them all 
that we can. The Air Force accepts this as a guiding principle. Our 1952 
budget will make only those demands upon our Nation’s resources necessary to 
insure their defense. 

To carry out our responsibilities to the Nation within the limitations I have 
discussed, the Air Force now asks for funds to accomplish six component tasks: 

First, to bring into being as quickly as possible a modernized 95-wing Air Force 
with its strategic, tactical, air defense, and supporting units in balance with the 
requirements of our national strategy. 

Second, to provide our officers and airmen with the finest aircraft and equipment 
in the world and to train them to use that matériel with the utmost efficiency. 
By so doing we will guarantee the accomplishment of our mission with the least 
expenditure of lives and resources. 

Third, to maintain the highest possible percentage of our aircraft in a ready-to- 
fight condition by maintaining an adequate level of spare parts. 

Fourth, to procure the matériel we need now—aircraft, weapons, electronic 
equipment, and so on—and to provide reserve tooling for plants that produce 
items requiring a long time between the initial order and the finished product— 
at 9 rate rapid enough to permit immediate expansion in case of war. 

Fifth, to lend increased support to our program of basic research and the develop- 
ment of its products in order to speed to our combat men the best equipment we 
can con*>ive and build. 

Sixth, to rebuild our Air Reserve and Air National Guard by replacing the men 
and units that are now on active duty fighting in Korea, serving with occupation 
forces, or helping the Air Force to carry out its many other responsibilities. 

Gentlemen, the Air Force fiscal vear 1952 budget is designed to carry out these 
six tasks. Everything it provides will contribute to the security of this Nation. 
I have some charts which, with your permission, I shall show. They outline 
the forces we might expect to encounter in a war with a potential enemy, the 
combat missions of the Air Force, and the organization we have developed to 
carry out our missions. General Vandenberg will discuss in some detail the 
nature of our strategic, tactical, and air defense responsibilities. 


Senator O’Manoney. In view of the fact that there is likely to be a 
vote at any moment, and you have finished your statement, Mr. 
Secretary, I think we will not ask Secretary McCone to go on now, 
but we will recess until 10 o’clock tomorrow morning. 

General Vandenberg, were you going to make a separate statement? 

General VANDENBERG. I have one that I could put in the record, 
Mr. Chairman. 

Senator O’Manonry. We do not want to excuse you if you have 
one. We may have all sorts of questions. You have other things, I 
take it, that you might prefer to do. 

General VANDENBERG. I am at your pleasure, sir. 

General Stone. General Vandenberg would be next and I would 
follow. 

Senator @ Manoney. If that is the order, suppose we come back at 
10 o’clock tomorrow morning, and we shall be glad to have your 
discussion. 

(Whereupon, at 4:25 p. m., Tuesday, August 14, 1951, the hearing 
was recessed, to reconvene at 10 a. m. Wednesday, August 15, 1951.) 








